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THE GROUNDS OF PRESUMPTION? 


HE note of pure skepticism, not mistakable for denial, has 

always been more distinct in English and in Seotch philoso- 

phy than it ever was in German philosophy either before or after 

Kant, or in French philosophy before or after Comte. In Hume 

it became dominant, and not for the last time. In Balfour, in 1879, 
it became the theme of the composition. 

A Defense of Philosophic Doubt never had the vogue it de- 
served, or the consideration which, for the clarification of the hu- 
man mind, it should have received. It got a bad name at the start, 
as:'an attack on inductive science, in particular on evolution, which 
it was not; and as an apology, which it was not, for the Thirty-nine 
Articles. For the first of these misapprehensions, incompetent re- 
viewing and inattentive reading were to blame. For the second, 
the author himself was to blame because, inadvertently or unwisely, 
he used throughout the words ‘‘belief’’ and ‘‘faith,’’ colorful with 
religious connotation, when he should have adhered to the white- 
light philosophical terms, ‘‘assumption,’’ ‘‘certitude’’ and ‘‘pre- 
sumption.’’ 

In part, however, the disappointing influence of the book is at- 
tributable to the circumstance that it soon went out of print, and 
for forty years was almost unobtainable. Meanwhile, the tide of 
ideas ran swift, if not always deep, and threw up a resounding 
surf. It required moral courage to reissue the Defense without 
other revision than trifling verbal alterations and a few notes, made 
a long while ago. This was, however, the right thing to do. It 
saved a significant bench mark from obliteration. 

Lord Balfour’s major thesis is that not only all speculative phi- 
losophy but also all inductive science, observational or experi- 
mental, and all historical inference, rest upon assumptions that 
are unproved and unprovable. These assumptions he calls ‘‘ulti- 

1A Defence of Philosophic Doubt: Being an Essay on the Foundations 
of Belief. By Arthur James Balfour, F. R. 8S. Member of the Institute of 


France: Honorary Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. A new edition, Lon- 
don, Hodder and Stoughton, Ltd. 1921. Pages x + 355. 
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mate beliefs’’ and ‘‘grounds of belief,’’ using the two expressions 
interchangeably. He identifies them with ‘‘self-evident proposi- 
tions’’ (page 4) and tells us in italics that among the ‘‘full ‘dif- 
ferentia’ of ultimate beliefs’’ is the fact that ‘‘we require no 
grounds for believing them at all’’ (page 7). Grounds of belief 
are always to be discriminated from the causes, or antecedents, of 
belief. ‘‘The enquiry into the first is psychological, the enquiry 
into the second is philosophical’’ (page 5). ‘‘It is strictly impos- 
sible that any solution of the question ‘how come I to believe this’ 
should completely satisfy the demand ‘why ought I to believe it’ ”’ 
(page 6). ‘‘The business of philosophy is to deal with the grounds, 
not the causes, of belief’’ (page 5), but not, of course, to attempt 
to prove them (page 8). However, ‘‘if philosophy is neither to 
investigate the causes nor to prove the grounds of belief, what. . . 
is it to do?’’ Its business, as Lord Balfour apprehends it ‘‘is to 
disengage’’ the grounds of belief, ‘‘to distinguish them from what 
simulates to be ultimate, and to exhibit them in systematic order.’’ 

Demonstration of this thesis is undertaken through a searching 
and extraordinarily acute examination of empirical Icgic as set 
forth by Mill; of the theory of historical inference; of Kantian 
transcendentalism as restated by Caird; of the argument from gen- 
eral consent, the argument from success in practise and the argu- 
ment from common sense; of psychological idealism (Berkeley) ; 
of the test of inconceivability (Spencer); and of Mr. Spencer’s 
proof of realism. Not many conscientious readers have survived 
these pages with unscathed doubt that all systems of thought, em- 
pirical no less than a priori, are built upon unproved and unprov- 
able assumptions, 

But tangled up with Lord Balfour’s major thesis are minor 
theses, each of which has crept in as pure assumption. One of them 
he obviously believes, and would defend. Whether he believes any 
of the others I am not sure. I am not even sure that he meant to 
present them. I am sure only that he has neither proved nor elim- 
inated them. 

Most obtrusive of these unproven but not eliminated theses is 
the assumption that in self-evident propositions we find certitude. 
The inattentive reader probably carries away an impression that 
Lord Balfour holds this assumption to be true, but I find no incon- 
testable evidence that he does. Somewhat less obtrusive is the as- 
sumption, which Lord Balfour unquestionably does believe, that 
the grounds of belief are themselves beliefs. Least obtrusive, but 
neither insignificant nor unimportant, is the assumption that the 
grounds of belief are equivalent to reality, or may be identified 
with it. 
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It is precisely upon the issues presented by these assumptions, 
or minor theses, that philosophy has been engaged throughout the 
years since the Defense was written. The product of criticism and 
restatement is not inconsiderable. We have a new general philoso- 
phy of relativism, and three particular varieties of it, namely, a 
new logic, a new pragmatism, and a new realism. Over against 
these we have a new absolutism. 

The new relativism has conditioned our self-evident truths. It 
denies that things which are equal to the same thing are necessarily 
equal to each other eternally, or that parallel straight lines are 
necessarily parallel to infinity. 

Lord Balfour will, of course, object that if these denials are 
empirical they are invalid. Einstein and the astronomers could 
not perturb him. But the new relativism is not bounded by em- 
piricism. It compels us to ask, and, if we can, to answer the ques- 
tion, ‘‘To what intelligence is a self-evident proposition equiva- 
lent to certitude?’’ The only answer we can make is, ‘‘To an 
infallible intelligence,’’? and human intelligence is not infallible. 
So there we are. Our grounds of belief, our ultimate assumptions, 
are not certainties. They are presumptions only. 

Moreover, they are not beliefs. The grounds of presumption 
are no more beliefs than the grounds of the validity of a contract 
are beliefs. The grounds of the validity of a contract are the con- 
ditions attached. If these are present and fulfilled the contract 
holds; otherwise it does not. The grounds of presumption are the 
conditions present and attaching to assumption. They are the ad. 
jectives, not the substantives of assumption. They only can con. 
vert assumption into presumption. 

There are four imperative conditions of presumption, and three 
of them are adjective factors of self-evident belief. There is no 
discovery here, unless, possibly, to minds, if there are such, un- 
aware that the self-evident can be factorized, and that no one fae- 
tor is adequate. Each of the four conditions at one or another time 
has been isolated by one or another philosopher as a test or criter- 
ion of ultimate truth. Lord Balfour has not overlooked or ignored 
any. Seriatim he has mercilessly scrutinized each and, in its isola- 
tion, discredited it. But he has not seen, at least he has given us 
no occasion to suspect that he has seen, that any one of the four 
enters as an adjective factor into the self-evident. 

To name the adjective factors of the self-evident is presumably 
enough to obtain recognition of the subsistent relation affirmed. 
No one whose attention has been called to it is likely to deny it. 
They are, then, the insistent, the persistent and the consistent. 
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Nobody ealls a proposition self-evident unless it forces itself 
upon consciousness uninvited. It is intuitive. Nobody ealls a 
proposition self-evident unless, as Spencer, with unnecessary ur- 
geney, contended, it persists in consciousness in spite of efforts to 
evict it. And nobody ealls two or more propositions self-evident 
if they contradict one another. 

How, then, ean we say that the self-evident is unconditional ? 
And if we admit that it is conditional do we not admit both that 
the self-evident can be factorized and that its factors are the grounds 
of its presumptive truth? If so, Lord Balfour, in saying both that 
the grounds of belief are self-evident propositions, and that we re- 
quire no grounds at all for believing them, has fallen into the lan- 
guage of contradiction. 

The fourth condition of presumption is best approached through 
further observations. The new logie has not been content with 
sharpening the edges of categorical discrimniation and following 
the lure of quantification until logic and mathematics have been 
exposed as one identity masquerading as two demons. It has ex- 
plored the realms of causation as intrepidly as Mill did and has 
made a better triangulation than his. The old base lines, ‘‘ante- 
eedent,’’ ‘‘econsequent,’’ and ‘‘eondition,’’ have been abandoned, 
and the once outstanding peaks, ‘‘a cause’’ and ‘‘the cause’’ ap- 
pear with diminished altitude. Each is seen now as one factor only 
of a situation, and ‘‘the’’ is held to mean only relative size, or 
other importance. A situation conceptually factorized, conceived 
in terms of its factors, a wood thought of as trees, is thereby logic- 
ally resolved, the new logic says, into its causes. The factors con- 
ceived as integrated, the trees thought of as a wood, are thereby 
converted logically, the new logie avers, into their effect. Actual 
(phenomenal) causation is a kinetic process of integration. The 
cause of a dynamic situation is the kinetie integration of its static 
and kinetic factors. 

Moreover, the distinction here made between causation logical 
and causation phenomenal is conceptual only. It has no dynamic 
existence, a fact so nearly ‘‘ultimate’’ that Lord Balfour might 
have been expected to take notice of it. He has not adequately done 
so. His contention that philosophy has to do with the grounds of 
belief only, and not with the causes of belief he has thrown into re- 
lief by ignoring the question whether or in what way causes and 
grounds are related. 

As now conceived, causes and effects are not only equivalent, 
(they have always been held to be that) and all causes are or have 


2Cf. the chapter on ‘‘Order and Possibility’’ in Giddings’ Studies in the 
Theory of Human Society, 1922. 
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been caused (this also, with reservations as to a First Cause, has 
always been held) but also, effects are not terminal points. Now, 
this last assumption, oddly, has not always been held, at least not 
always held in mind. Certain states of mind, and self-evident 
truths preéminently, if not actually thought of as akin to nirvana, 
have been dealt with in philosophical discussion as if they were. 
Yet logically they are not, as, certainly, they are not dynamically. 
All states of mind, including contemplation, are reaction states, and 
all, including contemplation, react both logically and dynamically. 
Insistence, persistence and consistence, therefore, the grounds of 
presumption, resolve into causation. However, the grounds of as- 
sumption (or belief) and the causes of assumption (or belief) are 
not identical throughout the whole extent of causation. Not all 
causes of assumption are grounds of assumption; morons unhappily 
(and notoriously) make assumptions; but all true grounds of as- 
sumption are causes of assumption. 

We here arrive at the new (or, should we say, at the newest) 
pragmatism. The grounds of assumption do things. They cause or 
participate in causing presumption. Presumptions, in turn, cause, 
or participate in causing further assumptions, conclusions, beliefs, 
what you will. Pragmatism has seized upon this aspect of assump- 
tion. It has taken doing, working, productiveness as its ground of 
belief. 

Carefully defined, productiveness is a ground (one ground) of 
presumption, but the careful definition is imperative, and the limita- 
tion to one plot of ground in four is not removable by logical con- 
veyance. Insistence, persistence and consistence can neither be 
conveyed nor eliminated, nor, if they seem not to bear fruits of 
esthetic or moral value, be condemned as unproductive (as the 
withered fig tree was), unless we are prepared to say that it makes 
no difference whether the product of presumption is truth, error 
or obfuscation. If what we demand is truth and more of it, the 
product of presumption must be a body of truths that hold together. 
Presumptions must work as working hypotheses that work out. In 
a word, the product of presumption must be not values, which Wil- 
liam James, unhappily, and too many of his earlier disciples were 
never able to eliminate, but philosophy and science. The whole 
matter has been put as clearly and tersely as it probably ever will 
be, by Lord Haldane, who says, ‘‘The gap in the foundations of the 
old beliefs has been largely the result of reflection, and it is not by 
the stimulation of emotion, but only in further reflection, that there 
can be hope of filling it up.’’® 


3 The Reign of Relativity, page 4. 
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All this means that assumptions which, being causes, as they 
necessarily are, of further assumption, are acceptable as presump- 
tions only if the new truths which they yield us are, like our older 
presumptions, persistent and consistent and resolvable into truths 
that are insistent. It means further, that each new crop of philo- 
sophical and scientific products indefinitely must so qualify, and 
that all of them must be consistent with the old ones. And this is 
to say that they must be projective. They must be points of a curve, 
the equation of which is constant. They must be components of a 
body of coherent truths, insistent, persistent and consistent, 
throughout the whole extent of experience, past and future. 

Accordingly, the fourth ground of presumption is projection, 
which may be defined as consistent philosophical working through- 
out the range of experience, past and future. As working hypothe- 
ses presumptions must turn out to be convertible into both new 
abstracts and new coneretes: new conceptions and new perceptions. 
This brings us to the new realism. 

The old realism was a bootless attempt to eliminate concreteness 
from reality and to identify reality with abstraction or the abstract. 
Its merit was that it was an attempt to arrive at consistency. Is 
color real? No, Lord Balfour says, following the older notions, be- 
cause it is only a sensation produced by the vibrations of material 
particles and ‘‘the smallest trial is sufficient to convince us that 
to represent in imagination wncolored vibrating atoms is a task al- 
together beyond our powers’’ (page 249). Is a lump of ice real? 
No, because it melts into water. Is water real? No, because it be- 
comes a cloud of steam. Is the cloud of steam real? No, because it 
disappears in invisible vapor. So, by negation of the negation ad 
infinitum reality became the non-phenomenal. Thence, facilis des- 
census, it became the absolute, the unknowable. 

But step by step with this evolution grew relativism, and rela- 
tivism became katabolic. Without pretending that we could get 
rid of the unknowable, we balked at the absolute, and turned im- 
patiently from nirvana. Without asking ourselves why, or on what 
grounds, we first refused to think of reality as the statically per- 
sistent, and then permitted ourselves to think of it as the persis- 
tently kinetic, the kinetically persistent, the ceaselessly carrying 
on and producing. Then neo-realism, actual and unabashed, set 
about self-justification. 

Assuming that the old realism had tried most, if not all, of the 
possible ways of going wrong, and that the error of each lay in ex- 
clusion or denial, the new realism turned to inclusiveness. It af- 
firmed that the concrete is real, no less than the abstract. The ice 
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is real, but as ice it is not total reality. The water and the steam 
are real, but neither is complete reality. Nor would an infinity of 
equivalent modes, forms, or manifestations be the whole of reality. 
There is also the relation of one form or mode to another, through- 
out the series, and the relation of this relation to the totality of rela- 
tions, and these relations also are real. Or, to put it all now in 
other terms, reality is total experience and more. It includes past 
and future, actual and possible experience and more. That, at 
least, is how we have to think about it, because we have been 
driven to assume that all experience is real, in some sense or way, 
but that we do not know, and may not presume, that human ex- 
perience exhausts reality. 

It follows that conceptions (abstractions) are convertible into 
concretes (perceptions) and that these, in turn, are convertible 
into new conceptions, and so on indefinitely. Reality, therefore, 
to summarize all this in a formula, is not merely a (a concrete) or 
merely p (an abstraction), or merely « (an unknown): it is x(a p), 
and x(a p) must be convertible into 7(b q) or into y(a p) or into 
y(b q). 

So, at last, we are brought through these developments of rela- 
tivism to a corrected view of the nature, functions and relations 
of philosophy, logie and science. Distinctions are clarified. 

Philosophy is concerned with the grounds of presumption, and 
with ultimate presumptions. Its business is to bring our assump- 
tions, beliefs and faiths face to face, and let those survive that can. 
The survivors we may not accept as certainties, but we may accept 
them as presumptions. The strength of presumption increases as 
the death-rate of beliefs rises. 

While philosophy may not confound itself with religious faiths 
or with esthetic or moral values, nor lose itself in them, it should 
not ignore them nor let them alone. All of them build upon pre- 
sumptions. These presumptions philosophy should scrutinize, and 
pronounce them philosophically valid or invalid, as impartially as 
it judges the presumptions underlying inductive science. The 
grounds of judgment are the grounds of presumption which have 
been considered. 

The business of logie is to scrutinize conceptions, and bring 
about consistency among them. The business of science is to bring 
about consistency between conceptions and perceptions, between 
inference (or deduction) and observation. 

The new absolutism that has developed in the face of the new 
relativism has not been so much a product of philosophy, as here 
defined, as of mathematics. The new mathematicians are adventur- 
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ing where philosophers now hesitate to tread. I have commented 
upon their venture in an earlier volume of this JoURNAL.* 


FRANKLIN H. GippINGgs. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





MEMORY: A TRIPHASE OBJECTIVE ACTION 


EPLORABLE it is that the commendable enterprise of at- 
tempting to study the facts of psychology in an objective 
manner has not developed without regrettable aspects. To mention 
only one of the unfortunate conditions, why should it be necessary, 
in order to be objective, to reduce complex human behavior to ex- 
tremely simple processes? Such a reduction we find in the descrip- 
tion of memory as simple habit actions. Accordingly, we attempt 
in the following paper to make an objective analysis of memorial 
behavior without transforming such activity into simple processes 
easily described but not actually constituting a part of human be- 
havior equipment. 


I. THe Nature ofr Memory REAcTIONS 


Memory reactions constitute those delayed or postponed re- 
sponses to stimuli in which (1) the adjustment stimulus is no 
longer present when the response is made and consequently must 
be substituted for; that is to say, a substitute stimulus-object or 
condition must serve to call out the delayed reaction or response 
phase of the memory behavior, or (2) the stimulus object itself 
must again be available after some absence. In the latter case, al- 
though the absence may be an exceedingly brief one, we must still 
look upon the effective stimulus-object as a substitute for the ad- 
justment stimulus which in this instance may be the same object but 
in a different temporal setting. 

More definitely may we characterize memory reactions by re- 
ferring to them as suspended or continuous reactions. Probably 
the latter description is much more to the point. The fundamental 
characteristic of true memory reactions is that they start at some 
period of time, pass through another time interval which is a less 
active or suspended stage, and are finally brought to completion in 
a third and active stage. Or when this last part of the reaction 
does not occur we have the opposite fact, namely, forgetting. The 
main emphasis in all cases, however, is on the fact of temporal con- 


4‘*The Method of Absolute Posit,’’ this JouRNAL, Vol. XIV, No. 1, Jan- 
uary 4, 1917. 
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tinuity, although there is a period of indiscernible action in between 
the two more active phases. The emphasis on the continuity of 
memory reactions is made, first, because there is a period of ap- 
parent non-action before the final phase of the memory act is ex- 
ecuted, and secondly, because we are dealing with the actual be- 
havior of a person covering a period of time. Consequently the 
phases or partial acts might erroneously be considered as being 
independent discontinuous activities. That a memory behavior seg- 
ment is a single continuous action no matter how long a time is 
required for its transpiration is clear when we agree that memory 
reaction begins at the moment we make an engagement with some- 
one to meet him at a definite time and to end when we actually do 
meet him at the appointed time and place. That is to say, the 
memory action goes on from one period to the other. 

We find it exceedingly helpful if we study memory reactions 
as the concrete actual responses of persons. For one thing, 
it enables us to see how it is possible for a person, who, 
although he does other things at the same time that he makes an 
engagement, and also while keeping it as well as in between these 
two points of time, is no less continuing the identical memory ac- 
tivity throughout the whole series of time periods. Is not the 
situation very like the case of a person who is going somewhere 
but who in the same time interval can greet a friend on the way? 
The hypothesis of the temporal continuity of memory action is 
rather strengthened than weakened by the analogy between these 
otherwise very different sorts of behavior when the person can 
actually stop to chat with his friend. 

While we naturally choose for illustrative purposes types of 
memorial behavior which lend themselves advantageously to the 
presentation of our conception, we still insist that the case of mem- 
ory stands no differently when we consider informational reactions 
rather than grosser sorts of behavior. Here we must be more eare- 
ful, however, to avoid mere language habits or informational learn- 
ing, which are quite different sorts of phenomena from memory ac- 
tion, as we will presently point out. 

A memory reaction, it follows then, can not be studied and 
understood unless we consider the action from the standpoint of 
all of the time periods involved. Of these time periods we may ob- 
serve the distinct existence of three, namely, (1) the inceptive, (2) 
the between stage, and (3) the consummatory stage. To these three 
time units there correspond three phases of a unit action, to wit, 
(1) the projection or initiatory phase, (2) the middle phase, and 
(3) the recollective or consummatory phase. The middle phase, be- 
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cause of its relative invisibility and submerged operation we may 
practically neglect although it is a genuine phase of all memorial 
behavior. In general descriptions of memory we disregard the 
middle phase although it is presupposed in both the projection and 
recollective phases, Accordingly, the brief examination of each of 
the two end phases will in our opinion not only reveal evidence that 
a memorial behavior segment requires for its operation a definite 
time interval, be it minutes or months, but also that memory con- 
sists of a single triphase continuous action. 

Whenever we start a memory reaction it is invariably implied 
that the behavior initiated shall be continued or suspended until 
some specified posterior time. The immediate act is initiated in 
order that some related action should occur. We make engage- 
ments in order to keep them; we memorize in order to recite after 
some longer or shorter intervening time interval. 

Furthermore, the intervening phase of action which superficially 
appears as no action whatever must in fact be looked upon as 
a positive mode of psychological adaptation, since the memorial be- 
havior necessitates this interval between the initiation of the action 
and its final consummation. A moment’s reflection regarding the 
inhibition of reaction is a convincing argument of the positive 
actual character of the suspended phase of memorial behavior, and 
kere the consummatory phase of the action is only temporarily in- 
hibited or postponed. After signing the contract the waiting of 
ninety days to pay the amount nominated in the bond is very much 
a part of the total memory action involved. 

When the final or completion phase of a memory behavior seg- 
ment operates, its mode of action is conditioned by and implies the 
functioning of the middle phase. The final action must occur only 
after a suitable given period which is conditioned by the stimulat- 
ing circumstances of the entire action. Not only are the two termi- 
nal actions incomplete and insignificant unless they are inextri- 
eably intercorrelated, but they must also be in the same manner 
tied up with the middle phases. In fact, while the three phases ap- 
pear as morphologically distinct they are not so functionally at all. 

Another important point for the understanding of memorial be- 
havior and one which argues for the continuity of such reaction is 
the fact that memory reactions involve very close connections be- 
tween specific responses and particular stimuli codrdinated with 
them. <A given stimulus must call out directly a specific name or 
a specified act of some non-verbal sort. No substitution of response, 
no new act not previously begun and postponed may now occur or 
we are not remembering or are remembering faultily and ineffec- 
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tively. With respect to directness or connection between stimuli 
and responses, memorial behavior differs from thinking (another 
type of delayed behavior) in which the action, when it occurs, may 
be indefinitely determined by an anterior trial and error procedure. 

To the important points which we have just made concerning 
memory behavior segments, namely, that they operate between two 
definite end time points, and that throughout this time a particular 
coordination of stimulus and response is operating, we may now 
add a third point, namely, that the time through which the con- 
tinuous action operates may be more or less prolonged. That is to 
say, even when memory reactions are intentionally projected they 
may operate finally only after some indefinite time period. This 
situation is illustrated by the person who is memorizing some ma- 
terial for an examination although he is not fully informed as to 
when that examination is to take place. 


There remains now to point out, that what might appear plaus- 
ible enough in discussing the continuous or postponing character 
of memory reactions, when such delayed behavior is taken to be a 
final reaction (that is, when the memory act is the adjustment or 
adaptation in question) may equally well be true when the memory 
act is precurrent to another act. In other words, even when the 
memory action is only preliminary to some other act, the postponed 
or continuous functioning is an integral feature of the total be- 
havior situation. This point is really very important for it illumi- 
nates greatly the general character of memory behavior. It is well 
to appreciate the fact that memorial reactions constitute definite 
types of psychological behavior in the sense that the memory act 
may be a preliminary recalling of information upon which further 
action is based or it might itself be the complete adaptation as in 
reminiscence. In this connection it may be well to point out that, 
once the second active phase of a behavior segment is operating, the 
additional problem arises whether there will be a forward-looking 
result or merely a backward-looking one, that is, one that merely 
refers back to or repeats the projection stage of memory. 


Corresponding to the precurrent and final character of memory 
reactions are the simple and complex characters of such behavior. 
Plainly, the precurrent reactions will be by far the simpler of the 
two types. In fact, the complex final memorial behavior segments 
may be replete with all sorts of component responses, many of 
which if functioning alone would be far removed from the descrip- 
tion and name of memory behavior. 
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II. Memory Benavior ConTrRASTED WITH OTHER TyYPEs 


The fact that memory reactions are delayed and consequently 
require substitution stimuli constitute the essential criterion for 
distinguishing such reactions from, say, perceptual responses. But 
why contrast memory with perception? We answer, because it has 
been traditionally held that since in perceptual behavior we react 
to whole objects although we are in direct contact only with some 
phase or quality of them, that we must therefore have a memory 
reaction in each perceptual response. Now we hold that because of 
the complete absence in perceptual behavior of the continuous and 
temporally distributed features of memory action that the two are 
totally unlike. 

We assume that the fundamental feature of perceptual re- 
sponses is the fact that a specific differential reaction is called out 
by a specific stimulus-object or condition and that any changes in 
the stimulus-object or in its setting will bring about or result in 
some corresponding change in the perceptual reaction system. Of 
course, it is quite true that the reaction now made to a perceptual 
object is one that was built up in many cases to a whole object, only 
part of which now calls out the original response, but this in no 
wise involves any memory response. Tersely put, we do not ordi- 
narily remember that the book we perceive has such and such fea- 
tures on the side we can not now see, although this contact with 
the book may involve, as in every other perceptual situation, defi- 
nite memory behavior. That this observation is sound readily ap- 
pears when we take the case of an orange or other particular object 
to which we react without ever having been in contact with it be- 
fore. The act in this illustration is a perceptual act but can not be 
a memorial action because in the former case we are reacting to an 
object with a reaction system developed to these qualities (size, 
shape, color) present among others (taste, weight, texture), etc. 
Whereas in the case of memory the original object is not present 
at all but is substituted for. Moreover, in the case of memory we 
have a delayed or postponed reaction. Because memory depends 
upon a substitute stimulus the reaction is never exactly like a 
former one and gradually fades. Also, owing to the fact that a 
number of different absent objects may be reacted to simultaneously, 
our memory responses may be exceedingly unreliable. When faulty 
perceptual reactions (illusions) occur they are owing to entirely 
different conditions, although some imperfect perceptual reactions 
(hallucinations) may be accounted for on much the same basis. 

Two types of facts are implied. therefore, in our conception of 
memory behavior. In the first place, we have no room in our de- 
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scription for the sorcerous reinstatement of mental states in the 
remembering mind through a mysterious association of ideas, a 
process usually made more mysterious still by means of various 
forms of imaginary neurology. And in the second place, we abjure 
the notion that memorial behavior consists of the mere fact of hav- 
ing a reaction system previously acquired, function later whenever 
the adjustment stimulus is presented. The latter fact is merely a 
general property or condition of psychological organisms and is the 
basis for all psychological responses and not merely of memory be- 
havior. This reaction process that we have just been describing is 
a much simpler fact than that involved in memory and ean not 
possibly be confused with the delayed or postponing of a reaction 
system. Let us observe then, that memory behavior can not be 
identified either with habit responses or with learning. For the 
former are behavior segments constituting closely integrated re- 
sponses and stimuli; so that the appearance of the stimuli immedi- 
ately arouses the correlated responses, Indeed, habits as character- 
ized from the standpoint of promptness and immediacy of the total 
response are almost the opposite in type from memorial behavior. 

Now, so far as learning is concerned, besides being merely a 
codrdination of responses and stimuli, such a reaction is presumed 
to be a more or less permanent acquisition and the more usual con- 
dition is that it should be so, whereas memory is in a unique sense 
a temporal affair designed to operate for a specific period of time 
only. As a matter of fact, the rather unusual and universally ac- 
claimed incompetent learning known as cramming answers much 
more to the description of memory than any other kind. Further- 
more, whereas learning involves a single codrdination between 
stimuli and responses, memory behavior comprises a special com- 
bination of adjustment and substitute stimuli with the given re- 
sponses. Again, the codrdination of learning responses and stimuli 
are presumed to operate periodically while memory reactions func- 
tion continuously. We might say further that learning reactions 
involve much memory behavior and always do comprise some me- 
morial operations, but they are not identical with memory reactions, 
for learning behavior includes many other kinds of reaction, for 
example, thinking, reasoning, perceiving, imagining, willing, ete. 

Incidentally we may here enter a caveat against the assumption 
that memory responses represent elementary organic processes, very 
frequently nowadays referred to as mnemic processes. Besides con- 
necting memory with a very contentless abstraction, this assumption 
leads us to overlook the tremendously complex conditions which 
find a place in every memory situation. Almost any memory re- 
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sponse taken at random will indicate to us a large series of human 
conditions, adaptational needs and environmental stimuli, all of 
which in their combination and interaction play a part in the pro- 
jection and recall phenomena of memory. 


III. ProJecrivE AND RECOLLECTIVE MEMORY 


Throughout the whole series of thousands of memory reactions 
we can trace a functional difference which may be seized upon as a 
distinguishing mark to divide off memory reactions into two broad 
types which we will name (1) projective and (2) recollective mem- 
cry, respectively. The first type is characterized by the fact that its 
operation depends primarily upon the response side of the stimulus- 
response coordination; that is to say, the initiation of the act de- 
pends to a considerable extent upon the needs and desires or other 
activities of the person. The second type, on the other hand, de- 
pends somewhat more definitely upon the stimulating conditions. 
Because of some intensity or strikingness of an event in which the 
person partakes, the memory activity is initiated and operates con- 
tinuously. The extreme forms of this type of memory are those 
eases in which, because of a frightful experience, any slightly re- 
sembling situation brings to mind sometimes in a shocking manner 
the original event. Obviously, this distinction must be relative 
but in practise it is sufficiently observable to provide a criterion. 

Another and even more relative distinction between projective 
and recollective memory may be introduced. We may separate 
them on the basis of an apparently more prominent operation of 
the initiatory and consummatory phase of the total behavior. In 
the one case (projective) the action appears to involve mainly the 
initiation or projection of a memory behavior, while in the other 
ease (recollective), the important factor seems to be the recalling 
phase or what is popularly called the recollecting or the remember- 
ing. Naturally in each case both phases must be functionally 
equally present. Since we are dealing with continuous action, the 
apparent prominence of one or the other phase may be only seem- 
ingly a difference, but for purposes of classification at any rate, 
we accept the distinction as an actual practical difference in the 
memory behavior types. We proceed, then, to discuss the two types 
of memory action separately. 


(1) Projective Memory Acts.—In this class we might consider 
two types (a) the intentional and (b) the unintentional projective 
memory response. (a) By intentional projective memory we mean 
the actions in which the person purposely postpones, suspends or 
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projects a response into the future to be later performed. As illus- 
trations we might take the situations in which the person makes 
an engagement, or arranges to do something later, or memorizes 
some information to be used at a future date. 

(b) By unintentional projective memory we refer to situations 
in which the person is not spontaneously involved in the memorial 
action; either he is disinterested or does it merely through the in- 
fluence of a group convention, although the person himself and not 
the stimuli plays the predominant réle in the total behavior seg- 
ment. Typical of such memory reactions are the casual informa- 
tion behavior which involves acquiring memory materials by sheer 
contact with things. 

(2) Recollective Memory Acts—Under the rubric of recollec- 
tive memory behavior we may include three types, namely, (a) 
casual remembering or reminiscence, (b) direct recollection, and 
(c) memorial recovery. 

(a) By casual remembering we mean the kind of activity in 
which some unimportant and even obscure stimulus starts off a train 
of memory actions to absent things and events. The whole proce- 
dure is unconditioned by any need or necessity, but once the pro- 
cess is started it gains momentum and proceeds apace. Each re- 
covered element serves to arouse a further factor. On the whole, 
the action is passive at the time and no special practical value ac- 
crues to the person, although it may be the source of no end of 
amusement or depressive uneasiness. That is to say, the ongoing of 
this activity may be of tremendous importance in the way of stimu- 
lating the person. So far as the surrounding objects are concerned, 
however, no change in them need be effected. Again, the whole 
procedure may be greatly facilitated by the relaxed and inactive 
condition of the person. We can not at this point refrain from 
mentioning again that the action represents a consummation of a 
stimulus and response connection previously organized. 

(b) In direct recollection the need to have some information 
such as a name or event, or when we must recover a lost article, 
stimulates us to bring about the operation of a consummatory phase 
of a memory behavior. Here the primary emphasis is upon the re- 
call for the purpose of achieving some practical result, although 
when the initiatory phase of the action was started there was no 
emphasis upon the person’s participation in the situation. This 
type of memory is well illustrated by the recollection of a witness 
in a court trial, though in this particular case the memorial be- 
havior may not result in any apparent direct consequences. The 
criterion, however, for this kind of memory remains the instru- 
mental recollective one. 
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(c) Contrasting with the type of memory just discussed, me- 
morial recovery represents the activity in which the consummatory 
phase of 4 memory reaction is made to operate primarily for the 
purpose of the action itself rather than to effect some change in 
surrounding objects. In memorial recovery the aim is to effect some 
change of condition in the person, the removal of a weight from 
one’s conscience, as in ritualistic confession or in medical psycho- 
analysis. It was in connection with this capacity to live over ex- 
periences that Aristotle developed his theory of esthetic Catharsis. 


IV. INFORMATIONAL AND PERFORMATIVE Memory Acts 


Implicit in our distinction of memory behavior just discussed 
as well as in the rest of our description lies another differentiation 
which we must bring to the surface. It is, namely, the distinction 
between memory acts which constitute some actual work to be done 
(performative) and memorial behavior which merely adapts the 
person to some past event or action (informational). In the latter 
case, the person may merely know something about past conditions. 
In some cases, of course, the information memory reaction may be 
a preliminary step to a future action dated from the time of the 
last or consummatory period of the informational memory behavior 
segment, but in this case we assume the new action to belong to a 
different behavior segment. The whole distinction which we are 
making hinges upon the functional character of the behavior seg- 
ment in which the memorial action plays a part. Thus, memorizing 
might be considered as a memorial action midway between the in- 
formational and performative sort. 

To a considerable extent we may use the distinction we have 
just made as a differentiation between memory in which we are defi- 
nitely aware of the operation and purpose of the entire act (in- 
formational) and cases in which we remember without so definitely 
employing the memory activity to bring about a necessary or de- 
sirable further result (performative). It is only proper to say 
here that the informational memory may be considered as of the 
maximum degree of awareness while the performative memory can 
be so extremely lacking in awareness or intention that it fits the 
popular term subconscious. 


V. How Memory Reactions OPERATE 


The operation of memory responses consists primarily of the 
operation of the two more definitely observable of the three phases 
described in an earlier part of this paper, to wit, the initiatory and 
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consummatory stages. The first action initiates or projects delayed 
or continuous responses, while the second consists of the consum- 
mation of the suspended responses through the functidning of a 
substitute stimulus. This second process consists of the excitation 
of the delayed response by some stimulus-object or condition which 
operates in place of the original or adjustment stimulus and which 
calls out the response to that original stimulus. We may take 
advantage of this functional division of the memory behavior seg- 
ment and discuss each phase in turn. 

(1) The Inttiatory or Projective Phase.—In general, this phase 
consists of connecting up three things, of organizing a tripartite 
association. This association connects up some act with an adjust- 
ment and a substitute stimulus. In different situations one or the 
other of these features stands out more prominently. For example, 
in some eases the association of the response with the adjustment 
stimulus is most prominent. This would be true in all cases where 
the delayed memory response consists of making an engagement 
(typical projective response). Again, in other cases the associa- 
tion between the adjustment and substitute stimuli seems to be most 
prominent as is true whenever we employ a mnemonic system, that 
is to say, when we remember the days in the month by verse. Here 
the verse constitutes the substitute stimulus and the days of the 
month the adjustment stimulus. In still other cases the connection 
between the response and the substitute stimulus appears most 
prominent. This is true in case of an engagement in which the re- 
sponse seems to be connected with the day of the week rather than 
with the person, situation, or event to which we are preparing to 
adjust ourselves. 

This summary statement can obviously be looked upon as the 
barest sort of outline of the initiation of a continuous or memory 
reaction. In fact, a fuller content description would necessarily in- 
clude details concerning the nature of the specific future act in- 
volved, besides the description of the exact objects, persons and 
events serving as the adjustment and substitute stimuli. 

The point to the triple association is plain and follows from the 
general nature of memory action. Because the action is projected 
and later to be completed when the adjustment stimulus will no 
longer be present, it is essential that there be connections made be- 
tween what is to be the consummatory action and other stimuli 
capable of arousing the action to the adjustment stimulus. But in 
order that one object or condition should be capable of substituting 
for another object or condition, it is necessary that the two objects 
be connected with each other as well as with the projected act. The 
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entire process of connection spoken of here is merely the ordinary 
process of psychological association. 

(2) The Consummatory or Recollective Phase—The operation 
of the delayed phase of the memory reaction consists essentially in 
its arousal by the appearance of the object serving as a substitute 
stimulus or by the reacting person otherwise coming into contact 
with a substitute stimulus. In consequence, this contact with the 
substitute stimulus may be a definitely arranged affair as in the 
case of employing a memorandum book for the purpose, or it may 
consist of a very casual contact. 

This whole matter of the consummation of a memory act is well 
illustrated by the fact that forgetting is a direct function of the 
deliberateness or casualness of the contact of the person with the 
substitute stimulus. This point may also be illustrated by observ- 
ing that the possibility of remembering is a function of the num- 
ber of substitute stimuli connected with the adjustment stimulus. 
The more substitute stimuli that function in any specific situation 
the more probable it is that there will be no forgetting, the more 
probable, in other words, that the memory response will operate. 

The reason why a memory response is more likely to occur when 
there are more substitute stimuli than when there are less is be- 
cause of the obvious greater possibility for contact between the 
person and the stimulus. That is to say, the adjustment stimulus 
is more thoroughly represented. This fact of making possible the 
operation of the consummatory phase of a memory reaction, or let 
us say, in short, remembering at all, is usually referred to as reten- 
tiveness.: The fact that certain information is retained depends 
upon the number of objects and other facts with which it is con- 
nected. For this reason it is generally recognized that the more 
systematically organized one’s knowledge is, that is to say, the more 
connections made between substitute stimuli and the knowing re- 
sponse, the more capable one is in this kind of situation and the 
greater facility one has in the employment of such information. 

We might emphasize here that this factor of retentiveness is 
decidedly a matter of associational connection and thus is justified 
the traditional belief that memorial behavior is to the largest ex- 
tent a fact of association. More important it is, however, to observe 
that the associational process is at every point a thoroughly and com- 
pletely objective series of happenings. Memorial behavior, we re- 

1 The writer here wishes to pay a just tribute to the whole line of psycholo- 
gists who have observed the serial (three or four members) functioning of a 


memory behavior segment, although they do not emphasize the functional con- 
tinuity of the members, nor describe them in an objective manner, 
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peat, is without doubt a matter of associational connection, even 
if it is true that in some cases as in cramming or the remembering 
of a thing but for a brief period, only a very limited number of 
retention substitute stimuli exist and operate. 

In the operation of memory behavior segments a series of specific 
forms of operation may be observed to occur. These forms may 
involve primarily either the stimulus or the response and may be 
described as follows. 


(a) Stimulus Forms 


(1) Some Object or Event Operates throughout the Whole 
Behavior Segment.—Here the substitution and adjustment stimuli 
are both the same object, that is, I remember to react to some ob- 
ject because I now see it or remember to tell some person something 
I agreed to tell him because his presence itself reminds me of the 
fact. Probably this form of memory action would be most common 
in the segments which we have agreed to name the recollective reac- 
tions. 

(2) Another Object Becomes the Adequate Stimulus.—In these 
segments a different object from the one to which the response is to 
be made initiates the consummatory phase of the response. This 
form of memory may safely be called the typical sort and it un- 
doubtedly constitutes a larger series of actual memory behavior 
segments. Moreover, the reactions of this type constitute the most 
effective of our memory behavior. Because of the range of objects 
that can serve to arouse the reaction the memory behavior can be 
carried over great stretches of time and place. A striking example 
of the power of such memory actions as we are now discussing is 
supplied us in the operation of the extremely complex behavior in 
which we use printed and other symbolic records to incite memory 
reactions to function. 


(b) Reaction Forms 


(1) Same Reaction System—Many of our memory reactions 
operate through a postdated functioning of the same reaction sys- 
tem or response pattern. This reaction system or pattern is the 
original projected action which is connected with a specific stimu- 
lus, whether it be the same or a different object. Illustrative of 
this form of memory reaction is the recalling of a name, a date or 
any type of information. The effectiveness of the reaction depends 
entirely upon the literalness with which the original projected act 
operates after its period of actual delay. Possibly this type of 
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reaction does not comprise the most important of our memory re- 
actions, since we include here the whole series of rote memory re- 
sponses. 

(2) Different or Partially Different Reaction Systems.—A great 
number of our memory reactions do not involve necessarily a simple 
exact repetition of a specific reaction system. Rather a more or 
less greater freedom is allowed us in the action. This fact arises 
from the circumstance that these types of memory behavior repre- 
sent adaptation to cultural conditions or objects and not to specific 
physical objects. Nor are these reactions very definite direct ad- 
aptations, such as going to a certain place at a given time; instead 
they involve situations in which a novel or constructive action 
carries out the purpose of the situation. The projection and later 
carrying out of a scientific investigation, the execution of a literary 
or other artistic commission, in so far as they involve a projection 
and a later operation of a memory reaction, all illustrate the ex- 
treme forms of memory reactions of the present class. From these 
more complex substitutable responses we may trace out a descend- 
ing series which may run down to substituted reactions differing 
very little in morphological character from the action operating at 
the time the memory behavior is in the projection stage. 


VI. ReEcoGNITION AND Memory 


Psychologists have always recognized that memorial behavior 
essentially and intimately involves recognition. The relationship 
is indeed a close one although recognition is not exclusively a fea- 
ture of memory. Perceptual reactions are no less closely connected 
with recognition behavior. That recognition reactions, however, 
have historically been presumed as most closely connected with mem- 
ory is accounted for, we believe, by the fact that in complex me- 
morial behavior recognition assuredly occupies a very strategic and 
prominent position. Unless we are to leave our description of mem- 
ory in too fragmentary a form we must then indicate the exact 
operation of the recognition function in memory. 

But first let us point out why recognition appears to be so 
prominent a factor in such behavior. Both the clue and solution 
are found in the continuous and prolonged character of memory re- 
actions. In other words, there must be some marks or signs of connec- 
tion of the second phase with the first. The point is, that the second 
phase, although an integral part of the memorial behavior segment, 
may still be detached in whole or part from the first phase of action. 
Now aside from the essential or universal fact that the two pha- 
ses must occur in order that a memory act shall be completed, it is 
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frequently necessary that the person performing the action should 
appreciate overtly the connection between the two phases. How 
frequently it is necessary for this cvert appreciation of the continu- 
ity of the memory behavior to occur depends upon the general 
overtness of the memory action. That is to say, whenever the per- 
son is fully aware of the need for an operation of the memorial re- 
action, then the recognition factor is essential. Incidentally there 
issues forth here two related points that must be at least briefly in- 
spected. In the first place, not all memorial behavior requires a 
recognition factor; only the more elaborate sorts of memory do so. 
And in the second place, the recognition feature may be of differ- 
ent degrees. It remains now for us to describe briefly the process 
of recognition and to indicate how it varies in its operation. 
Recognition in general is a meaning reaction; that is to say, the 
final action to a stimulus is preceded by a determining action which 
lends color and direction to the suecedent or final act. Because a 
memory action involves a minimum of two operations (projection 
or consummatory) and also two stimuli (adjustmental and substi- 
tute) the stage is well set for the performance of recognition ac- 
tion. To illustrate with the simplest case, when the substitute 
stimulus appears there may occur a single direct response to the 
adjustment stimulus; here we have memory without recognition. 
But if in this behavior segment some implicit or overt response 
precedes either necessarily or fortuitously the reaction to the ad- 
justment stimulus, why then we assume that the individual recog- 
nizes either the reaction or to what the reaction is made. In other 
words, the substitution stimulus-object becomes a sign for what- 
ever thing we presume to be signified (act or adjustment object). 
As in every other case of meaning behavior the recognition factors 
or reaction systems are to a considerable extent, though of course 
not exclusively, implicit responses and verbal reactions, and pos- 
sibly the latter are most characteristic in memory behavior. Very 
familiar is the functioning of exclamatory reactions in memorial 
recognition, ‘‘I see’’ being a most frequent meaning reaction, al- 
though none the less potent are subvocal language responses. 


Besides the appreciation by the person that the stimulus-object 
initiating the memory behavior, and the stimulus-object (substitu- 
tion) operating in the culmination of the act are related to each 
other and to the act, there are still other factors involved in the 
more complex forms of recognition. In addition to those enumer- 
ated features, the individual may also realize his own place in the 
total memory situation. To be explicit, the person himself becomes 
an additional stimulus, or more frequently assumes the function 
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of the setting of one or more of the stimuli involved. The most 
complex form of recognition is the case in which the individual 
continues to project himself into every feature of the continuous 
memory response. It is in such cases as these that the person’s 
own responses constitute a good share of the memory behavior and 
condition directly the continuity features of such behavior. 

Now we might point out that in the complex recognition memory 
reactions the person may not only play a part in the total behavior 
when the recollective phase operates, but may also play such a part 
in the initiatory phase. Instead of the person appreciating that 
the response has in fact been continued, has reached culmination 
and that the final response has answered the purpose, he may like- 
wise appreciate the necessity for and the actual occurrence of a 
projection act. Recognition of the nature and needs of projecting 
a response to be later consummated depends, of course, upon previ- 
ous experiences with similar situations. 


VII. Tue Stirmvuui ror Memory REAcTIONS 


In descriptions of memory behavior the specifications of stimuli 
and stimulation conditions appear to be of more significance than 
in other types of action, although stimuli are of necessity integral 
factors in all psychological acts. In the first place, because me- 
morial retention consists of the interconnection of responses with 
adjustment and substitute stimuli, the stimuli are more uniquely 
phases of the total behavior situation. In the second place, since 
memorial behavior comprises two phases operating at different 
times, the stimuli features of such reactions loom large. And fi- 
nally, memorial reactions are responses of occasion ; so that combina- 
tions of responses function together and for that reason the stimuli 
obtrude themselves upon the student who attempts to analyze such 
behavior. To illustrate, when taking an examination the fact that 
we are undergoing examination is in general a stimulus for me- 
morial behavior, while the specific ideas or facts recalled are brought 
out by the particular questions which we may eall the substitute 
stimuli for the objects and events around which the examination is 
centered. 

In general, then, we find the stimuli factors exceedingly con- 
spicuous in descriptions of memorial behavior. We may proceed 
now to point out some of the more prominent forms of memorial 
stimuli and we might, because of the prominence of the recollective 
phase in memorial behavior, put the problem into the following 
form. What kind of objects and conditions can serve as substitute 
stimuli? 
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Among such stimuli we find of course objects and events. Any 
object or event connected with some other object or event to which 
we respond without its being present may now serve to arouse a re- 
sponse to that non-present object.2, The same thing is true of the 
setting of an object or event. A time, place or object setting may 
serve as a substitute stimulus to induce a reaction to some adjust- 
ment stimulus-object which was at some previous time connected 
with that setting. Very instructive is the observation here that a 
thing may serve as a substitute stimulus for itself, as in the case 
of some object stimulating a recollection of some past experience 
with it. 

Again persons constitute a large part of our memorial stimuli. 
This is true for several reasons; first, a large part of our behavior 
in general involves contacts with persons and in consequence the 
latter may substitute for each other as memorial stimuli. More- 
over, because much of our memorial activity consists of informa- 
tional reactions the stimuli thereto consist of language activities of 
persons. Besides the language reactions of other persons, one’s 
own language responses are a potent source of memory behavior. 
Nor do the language acts exhaust the list of substitute stimuli, since 
our observation reveals numerous other of our reactions that serve 
in similar capacities. 

J. R. Kantor. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Dodi Ve-Nechdi (Uncle and Nephew) the work of Berachya Hanak.- 
dan. Edited from MSS. at Munich and Oxford, with an Eng- 
lish translation, introduction, etc.; also English translation from 
the Latin of Adelard of Bath’s Quastiones Naturales. Her- 
MANN GouuaNcz. Oxford University Press, 1920. Pp. xxii + 
220. 


Berachya Hanakdan—a Jewish scholar of the thirteenth cen- 
tury—was lost track of by the historians even though he seems to 
have played a prominent réle in medieval literature. The Fox 
Fables were his only printed work before 1902, when Professor 
Gollanez edited and translated some of his manuscripts and entitled 
them Ethical Treatises. These treatises, though regarded by Gol- 

2 At this point we find in the actual operation of psychological facts a 
justification of Dewey’s contention that knowledge involves a continuity of ob- 


jects and events. Cf. Dewey’s ‘‘Realism without Monism or Dualism,’’ this 
JOURNAL, XIX, pp. 309, 351. 
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lanez and others as a compendium of Saadya, Bachya, and Gabirol, 
are marked, however, with more original thinking than appears on 
the surface. Berachya must have been guided in the choice of ex- 
cerpts by some ulterior motive. One may venture to assume that 
he desired to clear philosophy from too abstract thinking and give 
it a more practical bent. Hence his emphasis on ethical problems 
on the one hand, and his elimination of metaphysical subtleties on 
the other. His treatises are pregnant with pragmatic philosophy. 


Berachya’s Dodi Ve-Nechdi is an adaptation of the Questiones 
Naturales of Adelard of Bath. It treats the same questions and 
under the same form of a dialogue between an uncle and nephew. 
These questions deal with various branches of natural science and 
philosophy. They embrace plants, animals, man and the physical 
conditions of the universe. Like all medieval thinking, they are a 
juxtaposition of pertinent questions still honored today, with futile 
and insignificant ones... To the modern mind the futile ones are 
perhaps the more fascinating as they are indications of the progress 
philosophy has made in gradually disentangling pertinent from 
sterile queries. 


The Quastiones Naturales as well as the Dodi Ve-Nechdi seem 
to me to have been undertaken in a spirit of reform, in the hope of 
giving a new impetus to the thought of the time. The Arabian sci- 
ences were still new in the west of Europe and decried by many. 
Adelard hoped that in introducing them, he would open new vistas 
for his generation which he describes as lax in morals and enslaved 
in thought. Berachya also seems to have been animated by a desire 
to broaden the Jewish horizon with the sciences of the time. Hence 
he used the Quastiones Naturales as his reference work. Much 
divergence could not be expected in a period when science was but 
a erystallized and closed scheme statically transferred from one 
language into another. Whatever related to natural sciences 
Berachya copied freely from Adelard; but when touching upon 
moral or spiritual philosophy he followed, I think, his own line of 
thought. Such an assumption would account for the striking simi- 
larities, as well as for the divergencies noticeable in the two works. 

1 Such as: ‘‘ Why of all the organs of a man’s body is it the eye that sees?’’ 

‘*Why human beings do not have horns?’’ 

‘*Why is the nose above the mouth?’’ 

*“Why does the hair fall off from the side of the face?’’ 

‘“Why are not the eyes in the back of the head?’’ 


‘*Why is the nostril the organ of smell, the palate the organ of taste, and 
the hand the organ of touch?’’ 


‘*Granted that the stars are alive on what food do they live?’’ 
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The scholarly arrangement of Professor Gollanez’s work makes 
it easy to prosecute a comparative study between the two authors. 
He incorporates in this volume a translation of Adelard’s Quwes- 
tiones Naturales. This is the first English translation from the only 
existing Latin edition of 1480. At the head of each chapter in the 
translation of the Hebrew manuscript, he indicates the correspond- 
ing chapter in Adelard’s original. He also appends at the end of 
his introduction a table indicating the relation between the respec- 
tive chapters in the corresponding works. The scholarly introduc- 
tion as well as the pleasant and facile style of the translation, 
faithfully rendered, greatly enhance the value of this volume which 
is an interesting contribution to medieval literature. 


Nima H. ADLERBLUM. 
New York City. 


Readings in Philosophy. Compiled by Albert Edwin Avey. Co- 
lumbus, Ohio: R. G. Adams & Co. 1921. xii + 683 pp. 
The Emotions. James and Lanese. Edited by Knight Dunlap. 

Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins Co. 1922. 1385 pp. 

Avey’s anthology is intended as a supplement to an introductory 
course in philosophy, ‘‘a fairly representative collection of the 
classic passages of philosophical literature’’ (v). The choice in- 
cludes portions from Plato, Crawley, Frazer, Spencer, Diogenes 
Laertius, St. Matthew, Aristotle, Sextus Empiricus, Corinthians, 
Hume, St. Thomas, Spinoza, Exodus, Comte and a number of other 
writers. They are arranged under a variety of heads including 
Philosophy of History, Epistemology, The Status of Values, Meta- 
physies, Medieval Philosophy, Kant, Pluralism, Mysticism, The 
Personality, Mission and Influence of Socrates, et al. The passages 
are necessarily short, cut off from their context, and often without 
very clear relationship to the chapter headings. For example, in 
‘“‘The Differentiation of Philosophy and Science from Religion”’ 
we have twelve of Francis Bacon’s Native Fallacies plus forty-six 
Fragments from Diel’s Vorsokratiker. Yet the collection serves a 
purpose—however much it may suggest Pope’s line concerning the 
Pierian Spring—in tempting an occasional student to deeper 
draughts. 

The chief advantage in the reprint of the James-Lange essays 
on the emotions—the first of a series of ‘‘ Psychological Classics’’ 
edited by Knight Dunlap—lies in the easier accessibility of Lange’s 
monograph. The translation is made by I. A. Haupt from Kurella’s 
Uber Bemiithsbewegungen which appeared in 1887, two years after 
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the Danish original. French translations are also in existence, but 
hitherto psychologists without knowledge of these languages have 
not had direct access to Lange’s contribution. 

The other two essays are: first, a reprint from Mind, 1884, 
‘*What is an Emotion?’’, James’ first discussion, and secondly, 
Chapter XXV of the Psychology. These, of course, overlap to a 
considerable extent but there is some convenience in having them 
together. Brief biographical notes of James and Lange are con- 
tributed in the Editor’s Preface. 


JoHN M. WaRBEKE. 
Mount HoLyoKeE COLLEGE, 


Hugo Miinsterberg, His Life and His Work. Marcaret MUNnster- 
BERG. New York and London: D. Appleton & Co. 1922. x-+ 
448 pp. 


Almost one exclaims, ‘‘Nessun maggior dolore’’ on glancing 
through this book. I remember with what satisfaction James an- 
nounced to his class in psychology that Miinsterberg was coming 
to Harvard to take charge of the psychological laboratory. And I 
remember, as one of it, the eager interest of Miinsterberg’s first 
group of students, in beginning experimental psychology under the 
guidance of the famous new professor. And I remember the great 
affection and high esteem felt for Miinsterberg by Royce in those 
first years; and when Miinsterberg seemed likely to be seriously ill, 
the great concern of us all; we were so sure then of what Miinster- 
berg’s coming meant to Harvard. 

The book idealizes a most unhappy history, but it is an act of 
loyalty and affection by a daughter. Those who esteemed Profes- 
sor Miinsterberg to the end will thank the writer for her work. 
Others, and there are so many of them, will declare it all out of 
perspective, giving no idea whatever of Miinsterberg’s real rela- 
tion both to Harvard and to America in the latter part of his life. 
There is, of course, much information about Miinsterberg’s life and 
writings. 


W. T. Busa. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The Rev. James Hastings, D.D., originator and editor of the 
Dictionary of the Bible, the Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, 
and other important works, died October 15, 1922, at Kings Gate, 
Aberdeen. The following is quoted from the London Times: ‘‘ What 
may justly be called Dr. Hastings’s magnum opus, the ‘‘ Encyclopedia 
of Religion and Ethics’’ in twelve volumes, began to appear in 1908 
and was completed last year. This vast undertaking involved the 
constant guidance of an extraordinarily varied company of scholars 
and specialists of all countries and religions. Articles came in all 
civilized languages, and the supervision of the translators alone was 
a gigantic task. Although the work appeals chiefly to scholars and 
experts, it has nevertheless had a large sale among the general public, 
whose interest in religion and morals is deeper than is often sup- 
posed. Dr. Hastings had already planned an extra volume of indices 
to the whole work, and he had also made researches in the language 
of the English versions of the Bible with a view to a systematized 
dictionary.’’ 


Vol. II, No. 5 (March 2, 1905) of this JourNAL is out of print. 
The editors will pay fifty cents for a copy of this number. 
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